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PREFACE, 



THE object of the Editor of tkts 
iittlt book is to combine instruction 
with entertainments The ^bjeeU 
wh^tck he has chosen, if U presumed^ 
are interesting. It ha^ been his aim 
to satisfy a laudable curiosity bjf 
pointing out the origin, progress^ 
and nature of. those arts which are 
intimately tmnerttd vn^ the cause 
of literature I and whilst it has been 
his aim to communicate useful in* 
formation, he has endeavoured to 
do it in such a manner^ as to pre^ 
^ent it, he trusts, from becoming 
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tedious and forbidding. Dry de* 
tails whichf^xt^f^ildAavca^ disgust^ 
td his young readers^ he has^ as 
v^uch as possiblf^oare^uily avoided. 
He concludes^ with observing^ that 
he JtatUfs.himKl/^ tlH^t tQ(iQt\ he 
has htrk OklkciMwto. a,smailj:Qmt 
passi^ wiU.ke fm»4. both pl^a^img 
imd pro^tabJtjQ tho^c mha^ pfy 
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ON THB 



MaoiufaeUyrf&fPaper^ 



Xn ' the first age§ men U8ed stones, . 
l)ricks,. leaved, and the exterior and 
interior bark of trees, plates of leader 
wood, , wax, and i vory^ as^ the instru-^ 
ments of conveying, tiieir thoughts to . 
eaQhotheri* 

l^aper, the important medium of 
krfbwledge and literature, is a ward 
derived from Papyrus, the name of 
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that celebrated Egyptian plant which 
was used by the ancients for the pur- 
poses of writing^.; Th^^Papyrus s^em.s 
to have been in use before the tinie of 
Alexander the Great. According to 
PHrty/ the^ following was Uhe' method 
of making this paper in Egypt. The 
Egyptians divided. with a kind of nee- 
dle the stem of the Papyrus into thin 
plates, or slender pellicles, each of 
thein as large as the plant . would 
allow. As they were separated from 
the reed, they were Extended on 

a table, and laid across each other at 

•I . * •■■?'■■ - ' , ' • . • ■ 

ri^t angles. In this state they were 
moistened by the water of the Nile, 
and while wet were put under a press, 
^ and 'aftetwards exposed to the rays, 
of the sun. 



^ I 



"ThiB Papyrus was an important 
binnch of commerce to the Egyptians. 
It was sent to Rome, and the Roman 
artists by their invention and industry; 
added much to' its excellence and 
beauty. ITiey improved it by thd 
operation of the hammer and the pressj 
ts well as by polishing it with ivory. 
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The Egyptians M'ere not wholly ig 
not ant of the use of size in making 
papcir; but the Romans, it seenbs, 
made' a stronger size. Great pahis 
'Were taken to give strength to the pa- 
per of Egypt; the leaves, however, 
even when collected iRto a book, were 
loo weak to support themselves ; oii 
M'hich account, it was usual after eve- 
fy five leaves ta'place a leaf of parcti* 
ment a S 
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. . J)iJ0fei;ent . opinions Jbayp .existj^ >f ©• 

tim peeper paraf5 iuto .(tisu$q. Qn the 
OAe ,hw^ it Jtias heien fisserXedl, Jkbat 
mmiyxif .the Popish BulU w^ece wriileo 
jpn the F;apyi:Ms ia ihe Hih cexituryi. 
Qoj^:ie Qtbi^ sidcii jt has he^n tnaior 
tainetdt th^ this 4Hiper was not ia u» 
in the 5 th century. Perhaps^ how- 
.eMer^ it was used by some particular 
persons on. some particular iocoasiooa 
for several hundred year^ a&er it.cea3r 
^ to be pf general use. Upon th^ 
whojie, it ^eerns probable^ thajt it wai^ 
used long after ihe f5tb .qeniur}^ siuce 
It does not, appear that paper made 
from cotton \^as invented till the lat« 
ter epd .of: the 9th caitury, or the be^ 
i;inniqg iuf )jhe lUUbii .wlucb is pupt 

i' K ... -il 



P6^ % 1i6v6 ^iHmy^H the 'ML- 

ftettrfe^Y'tHt'tej^ptetiifitiii)tV. Ktls 

«k^, lio^'tv^i-, thiit tht^ W& Mrofi 

fA %^ l^^t itir teaHy )i|^s ; if is 

^6 ffika^ (^Vhelficj^ b^lt of '^^i^&th 
fretis 'D^Tdre 'the ^cHA &i)opt)6^1 -bV 
itiai ^hif^ "^rk^ Mnti^^t^eil fi'6tft 
€(kt8n. 'TMe Vf^ Wftitfh "^feife 'coft'-- 

tree, the Flin, the Beech, the MuU 
bferiry, Att£ tfidst frd*i\!ftfehtly thife tMin 
fl*e. Tfie ittiifel' tibii't w-ii^ viSM aft\6¥ 
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Paper ^was made ia China from 
vegetables reduced to stuff long before 
it was in Europe, and the Chinese 
have excelled in the manufactory of 
papen In China, indeed, the paper 
varies. £|e(^or(Jin^ to the different ma- 
terials of jivhicb it 13 composed; some 
js mctde . ipf lin^n rags^ someof^oung 
bamboo, some of the interior bark of 
the piulberry tree, some ot a tree called 
Chu^ or Kocbu, and another sort of 
the skia which is , found in the webs 
9f t)i^ {iilk-TWorm In Lidia . a veiy 
fine writing paper is made of rice. 

, Before we proceed to a particular 
PQtice. of . the , manufacture of paper 
from linen rags^ it may be proper 
just to mention that paper has p^n 
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made of afossil called Asbestos^ t^faicb 
is a fibrous substance of little strength 
but which has the peculiar property 
of supporting the actioQ of fire without 
being injured by it. . The Asbestos, 
for the purpose of fabricating pape}\ 
is poupded iii a mortar of stone, till it 
be reduced to a substance like cotton. 
The earthy or stony particles of the 
Asbestos are removed by means of a 
fine sieve^ and it is made into sheeU 
of paper, by a common pa p^r-tpilL 
The writing on paper of this, kind 
disappears, when it is thrown into the 
fire. Paper made of this substance^ 
it has been observed, is more an object 
of curiosity than of use, as it is so very 
^in, that, it is easily tf>^ii*; [ 

. .. . J 



PapeiP miftuifkttafeij iftir6tigh«A 

Edi^pd frdtfi Ifrifeh tags fe thoufeHt 

to %8lve bferti ^tfthrdy unkhoirft 
to the aricieHl^ told +o be toniptfra- 
ttvety 'fcpeaJkifeg a iiiodtt* iriVeiWibh, 
It w ndtirfery tehiy to d€tmtiitte ek- 
ictly thie^^iA^ Wrtd ^dlit ^h^ ^A 
wh^fe it Was ftrst liiVcWitJ, Th* 
tjmcha trf ilte ihvehtitifn itidiEffcd l$eemd 
to hfetfe^bfec^n quftfe iifivolvfed irt 'rtbSc**- 
i*ty t«l thfeyeaV */65, u*k*i M Mc^ffi 
lAan i^fofidsed a t*e*krd to the person' 
Irhb (^uld^roteWi* thto lAdfet tthciehfc 
totfmi»cri^t ut?ftenHn f^per so niitW*- 
fertuiied. Fmm the ccflflettion V)f irtte*^ 
ihfoirt sfent to fcfth rfdhg ^it!h the ifnfa*- 
jtiiscripts, ivbich ^!5 ^WftMshed tft thfe 
Hague, in l-^St^, it^appe^fid tfrtit thft 
paper had been used in £urope b^iore 
the year 1300« 
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. ItU. ^vpposed fth&t tbe Spaniard 
£nst uaed linearags for^he purpose of 
inakiQg paper, aud that ilbe most an*> 
aentjpiLper>of <lhts kind is of Valenck 
•ifid .OatidoDia. Fram Spaia it ap*> 
pears to fiaviB ipassed intp FFine^ 
about the year 1260, and it is dis- 
4)(lvi6red to iiavie t)een !in /Germany iu 

A>paiper-iiiiH neatr the toit niof Dartt 
ford ki 'Kettt ims bcoaocoiHactered m 
^e.'firat of ibe kind whidi^as eracted 
in this J&ttigdom. Joiin S^dmar^ ta 
{lerBOn 'of Grermao Extraction erectcMl 
it iu the leif/ck Kif Qneea EJlizabetti^ 
H^ giranted (him a licence iduring tea 
jimHi (or the aole giathering H^tAl ra^z:! 
9xu mwamy for tba tiiiEumfaot^ <£ 



chiefly.- of linen mg«i which ferexofc 
kcted : firom variuuar . places; Hiese 
are soirted: by womeD aceepdit^ to 
tbeir:dif&nent degrees of fineness^ a)nd 
Hithia knife olr> book, theyvciit out all 
tbeseaBas<w'hich ate* tfarown >asidt foi? 
ofthev. purposes. 1^0* mcrg are^ thett 
put intO'.UiQ ckisting'efigiiie which- id 
arlarge ^vire^ie^e oi^a cyUndrical farm> 
This :^isif ut4»itfii)itieHii,' and ^by'^tbe''nl^' 
pidity^f iifs^ motion^,' ilj» separates -the^ 
dust from 4he{n'which^ (Masses through^ 
tfee^viret ^lleIlex^thingi5t^rTttluce^ 
tSie rags • te p»rfpi^ Pdrmef ly Ihey were* 
fti^tQn tcvpie^scr^ith very- Wrgc-iiam-^ 
njers which made'amost'tiemetiddusr 
noise, but now they use an engine 
ebnsififtirig of a' cylindrrcttl piece "of 
»lkl^ WotkL ^ hito^whichr aiie^tdietl ^A' 
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ff&Skpi ma^y irqn sf^ikes, st^dinjEj.veigf 
close together ; and this cylindeir !§ 
placed in a cistern or lai ge trough, 
inta in bich cjear spring water, is con- 
stantly, flowing. At tlie bottom of •t^je 
trough, ther& are alsa siaularroHii of 
sharp iron, spikes. The cylinder Hbich 
i& carried round ivitbvery great velo* 
city^ by., means o£ these irorv . teeth( 
and tlie constant circulati<Dn of the 
ivatjCTtbroughtthe cistern sooq reduces 
tlie>rags to a fine pulp^; aiidjiuabis 
vjty.alsaig the pi^lp cleansed .fr4)m alt 
W) purity, the dif;ty water .passing away 
throuf^h a.w.ire|^ating'Wbich prevents 
Ibe . pulp, from, goings i?i9^h it.. Th^ 
jsdiote.of: this operation*, takes, op 
%iiOut six. hours 1 oi inft(.TOve the 
colpuc. ol Uae paper,, a Imle.smaL 
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is used which gives it a blueiish 
hue. 



When the stuff is pitepared, as we 
have described, it is then put into the 
vat, wliich is made ol wood lined with 
lead.. :The vat being furnished with 
a sufficient quantity of warm water as 
well as of stuffy two instruments are 
used to nux tlieu), the one of uhicli 
is a simple pole, and the other a pole 
with a piece of board fastened to it 
rounded, and full of holes. These iiv> 
struments are employed as often as 
the stuff falls to. the bottom. In the 
principal . paper-mills, however, in 
England, a machine within the vat 
calkd.a hog is used, which l>y means 
«j£ a small whe^iil on th£ outside, is 
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continuallv turning round, and thus ' 
keeps the stuff in perpetual motion. 

When the rags are reduced to pulp 
by the engine, the substance of die 
paper is made, but the form is requir- 
ed ; for this purpose a mould is used ' 
which is made of brass ^ ire and a mo-^ 
veable frame. It is the impression 
of the wire which occasions that ap- 
pearance of white lines which we fre- 
quently see ; but in order to prevent 
these lines, some moulds of brass wire 
exceedingly fine and woven, pr lat- 
ticed one within another have been 
adopted, the markl made by them 
being easily pressed oat, so as scarce- 
ly to be visible. The workman takes 
a mouldy of the size of the paper 

B 
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M^ieh is te be made furoisfaeii- with its 
fraiue and i pluji^es it abli(|u£l j iiitai 
the vat lour or five inches, then rais- 
ing it to a level and gieiiily. shaking the 
^m, or mould, by means of the frame t 
he retains a^ much of the pulp as is. 
required for the thickness of the sheet : 
and thie supeifluit) goes/Overit, whilst^ 
the water passes through the iutersti- 
ces ot the wires. He next havmg> 
placed the mould on a piece of board, , 
takes off the frame and glides the 
mould towards the coucher who turns ; 
out the sheet upon a piece of felt, or 
woollen cloth laid on aboard fixed oni 
the edge of the vat and full of hokn, . 
and tins sheet he covers with another . 
piece of felt. He then returns the . 
mould to the maker^ who b^ this time 
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has upon another mould, prepared a 
second sheet, and thus the operi^on 
is continued, laying alternately a sheet 
and ft felt till six quires of papi^ ^ne 
made^ which are called a posU 

When the post is completed th§ 
workmen take the sheets to a large 
screw pre^s moved by a long lever an(} 
thus the water is squeezed out of them. 
After ihiis operation the sheets are se* 
parated from the felts and laid ix^ 
heaps. The paper is next taken, af- 
ter being parted and pressed severajl 
times, to the loft, aud by means of an. 
instnuneot in the form of a T is hungi 
up for 8 week or ten days upon lines 
to dry; here it receives a fresh addition 
to its whiteness. If any knots arc 
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perceived upon it, they are carefully 
picked off by the women wha are 
employed in the manufactory* It is 
tiien rubbed with the hand and sized. 
The size is a kind of gtue made of 
vellum shavings, or parchment boiled 
in water and mixed with allum. This 
is done ta prevent the ink from sink- 
ing when the paper is used. Without 
such a preparation the ink would run^ 
as it does in blotting, or grey paper. 
The sheets are just dipped into the 
size, and taken out again immediately. 
There is sojie degree of nicety iu 
sizing the paper properly, which can 
only be acquired by experience. Af- 
ter the sheets are sized, they are 
parted by women and again hung 
Up in the loft; and when dry. 
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they are taken into the finishing 
room where they are examined, pres- 
sed, folded^ made up into quires 'and 
reams. 
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ON f^MNTlNO* 



Its Origin. 

Printing, or letter-press print- 
ing, the subject which we now pro- 
pose to consider, is that art by which 
ideas are eommumcated to mankind 
through the medium of an impression 
on paper, and not by the pen. To 
this art are we indebted for a great 
improvement in other arts — ^for the 
revival of literature — and ifor the pro^- 
gress of knowledge in general* 
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It ims beeh^ qiiestkm itRidi'a$;lMt< 
led, -where Mtd when was the art <>f 
prifttins; tirat imrented. Wkh 're^fieet 
to the jfime, ho\rever, it seettifs to be 
^pretty generally agreed, that it could 
not have been inttoted earlier thib 
«>iUiout the year 14^, or later thtim 
.tl)e year 1442. Wkh respect to 
place, we nwiy observe thfet several 
iowns have laid cl^iim to the hohotikr 
.of having invented this noble and use- 
ful art, viz. Haeiieai, Mexi% Stiia^ 
4«ui% «nd V^emce. In regard to sonfe 
"of ihe«e places, it lias«dso been antiift- 
ter ^ •dispute, ivbat fiHrticu^ f^son 
vi^as the aothor of ft Laurcfn^ Kcfs- 
^r ^ tiw person, Hvli6ie iian^ ^i^ ^OOfi- 
necM mSkh ttaerlem. At Menfa. tite 
imotest iia9 been tetween i. QmiQti- 
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befg ot Geinfleische and others aiid at 
Strasburg between Guttenberg and 
Mentilius, while those who advocated 
the cause of Venice, asciihed the art 
to Nicolas Janson or Johnson, but tbey 
have been obliged to give it up on ac- 
count of the superior claims of the 
other places, since it has been disco- 
vered that several books were printed 
before the year l46i, which is the 
time when the earliest work of John- 
son is dated. At first view it will ap- 
pear surprizing, that the origin of an 
art of so important a nature, and 
which has contributed to preserve the 
memory of events ot much less con- 
sequence should be involved in so 
much . obscurity. The following ob- 
servations will, however, in some 
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measure remove the difficulty. It 
should be considered that this art was 
in a very imperfect state, while it con- 
tinued under the direction of its in* 
ventor. — It was also originally used 
not only as a substisute for MSS. biit 
likewise as a counter jeit. The works 
which were first printed, were sold at 
a, very high price as MSS ; and the 
persons concerned endeavoured tofonn 
the types so as to imitate the writmg 
of the most celebrated scribes, la 
the next [)lace, it should be observed, 
that the subject has been attended with 
difficulty in consequence of many per- 
sons confounding improvements in the 
art with the origin or invention of the 
art And, farther some difficulties at- 
tending the rise and progress oi this 
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art may be imputed to the number of 
persons who were engaged in it. 
Those who were of an ingenious tura, 
and had not sufficient funds to carry 
on the business, were induced to con* 
nect themselves with men of property; 
consequently their names were blended 
together^ and it became a matter of 
uncertainty to ^\hom the merit be- 
longed* 

Ulricus Zell in the annals of Co- 
logne between 1470 and 1500, ob- 
serves that metal types were invented 
at Mentz, but asserts that prinling was 
introduced into Mentz by the imitation 
of a book entitled Gramatica Donati 
iivhich had btfore been printed in 
Holland* Aiariangelius «^cttt*si4&d 
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ivho flourished .from 1500 to 1560, 
wrote on a blank leaf of a Donatus 
i¥bich bad been published in the year 
1450, that ** Peter SphoefFer had in- 
i^ented brass types and greatly im- 
proved printing, but that he took the 
first idea from a Donatus printed in 
Holland with letters cut in wood* 
We have also the testimony of Zure- 
Qus junior who was born in the year 
1517} and was sheriff of Haerlem in 
1549, to the same effect, as appears 
by fragments of bis dialogues concern- 
iqg the invention of printing which 
were collected by Scriverius. Iq 
these he attributes the honour of the 
invention to Haerlem but aciuiow» 
ledges that it was much improved at 

Meats, Ludovaoum Guicckurdioi^ m 
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celebrated Italian, who published the 
History of Holland, In tHe year i565, 
Bfieuiions Haeriem as the first place 
where printing was first practised. D. 
V. Coornhert who erected a printing 
press at Haerltm, in the year 1560, 
mentions it as a well known fact, that 
the art originaced in that city which 
was conve>(ed in a surreptitious man- 
ner to Mentz, where it was advanced 
to a great degree of perfection. But 
the most consistent and satisfactory 
account of the invention of printing is 
that recorded by Hadrianus Junius, the 
celebrated historian of Holland This 
ivriter, we are informed was born at 
Hoorii, in North Holland, in the year 
15^2, was educated at Haeriem, was 
Rector of the Latin School and Tea:ch^ 
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cr of Natural Philosophy in thai city 
for several years ; and he died in Zea- 
land in 1575. His history of Holland 
was written in elegant Latin, and he 
was considered as an impartial and 
upright man. His work was published 
after his death in the year 1578 In 
his account of the city of Haerlera he 
mentions the following particulars in 
reference to the invention of printing. 
" About one hundred and twenty 
years ago, one Laurens Janssen 
Roster inhabited a decent and fa- 
shionable house in the city of Haerlem 
situated on the market-place, opposite 
•the royal palace," This is now the 
Town House " The name of Ros- 
ier was assumed and inherited from 
kis ancestors who had long enjoyed 
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the honourable and lucrative office of 
Roster (or sexton) to the church*' 
Sexton approaches the nearest in 
office to Koster, but is far distinct in. 
digpiity as well as profit. " This man 
deserves to be restored to the honour 
of being the first inventor of printing, 
of which he has been unjustly deprived 
by others, who have enjoyed the 
praises due to him alone. As he was 
walking in the wood contiguous to the. 
city which was the custom of the rich- 
er citizens and men of leisure in the 
afternoons, and on holidays, he began, 
to cut out letters on the bark of the 
beech tree'* (or more probably formed 
letters from a piecfr-of the inner part 
of the wood cut for the purpose) 
" With these letters he enstamped 
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marks tipon paper in a contrary direc* 
tion in the manner of a seal, umil at 
Itogth he formed a few lines tor his 
own amusement, and for the use of 
the children of his brother-in-law lor 
as some say of his daughter's children) 
This succeeding so well, he attempted 
greater things ; and being a man of 
genius and reflection, he invented 
with the aid of his brother in-law, (or 
according to others, his son in law)' 
Thos. Pieterison, a thicker and more 
adhesive ink, as the common ink was 
too thin and made blotted marks. 
With this ink he was able to print 
blocks and figures to which he added 
letters. I ha^^ afien^^jecimens of hifs 
printing in this manner. In the 
begrnntag ht; printed gu one side only* 
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This was a Dutch book, the author 
unknown. It was entitled Spiegal 
enser Behoudemsse. That it was 
one of the first books printed after 
the invention of the art, appears froift 
the leaves which are pasted together, 
that tlie naked sides might not be 
offensive to the eye; and none at 
first were printed in a njore perfect 
manner. As this new species of traffic 
attracted numerous (*ustomers^ thus 
did the profit arising from it increase 
his love for the art, and his diligence 
in tlie exeicise of it He engaged 
workmen which was the source of 
the mii-chief. Among those workmen 
was one Jan : whether his surname 
was Faust or any other, is of no great 
importance to me, as I will not dis- 
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tmsb the dtod( wbonr cov^M^iehcieiii 
iHBOBt tiave diiiittjen thipm sdSefeuti^. 
\l biter liBdn]^. Tiii» J*a^ vv^* a^si^ted^ 
attbe'piinting.offk^e itside]^ otflb^ alte#^ 
beibad leanmi to sitt the letl^tiBi. t<^ 
c^st' Cher types^i andk do^ othsi^ «Mif^ 
faelbn^nff tq the attt^ aii«k ttititi^t hiiii* 
self; auffidfiotly iiisunicll^i ha<i^lig; 
watxAc!^ tkm o\tj^fm\jicii^ and? a»' l)f^ 
couldb Qot^fiiMl a^ better, padced up^ tbd' 
tj^^q andf the othbr attifcllisr oH^Ciari^t^' 
mas e%re^ whiter theikliiil\i; u^a& eii^ged^ 
iBicalebnadng the fes^iw^; aad s^to^ 
away wUlt tlieiti. Hi^i ik-^t-flBd^ tb^ 
Amsterdam, thence to Cologne until 
her' cqald/ establish bln^etj at Nl4^titz. 
asneu secaw ptegPi 9^r4 4fei» te vlu^ opett * 
sbopy andr reap the' fruits' cfi' bia^ knii^< 
V6Cjri; lb is dr: knOt^n- iilM that mi&n^ 

c 
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the tvP'elve months, that is, in the 
year 1440, he published the Alexan^ 
dri a alii Doctrinale, a grammar at 
that time in high repute with Petri 
Hispani tractatibus Jogicis, with 
the same letters that Laurens had used. 
These were the .first products of his 
press. These are the piincipal cir- 
cumstances that I have coUected from 
creditable, persons far advanced in 
years, which they have transmitted 
like a flaming torch from hand to 
hand. I have also met with others: 

who have confirmed the same/' &c. 

* 

r 

Hadrianus Junius after giving the 
pr<i ceding narrative mentions what. 
Nicolas Gael, his schoolmaster, used 
to rep<:at concerning the indignation. 
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which Cornelia the book-binder, who 
assisted at the printing office of Lau- 
rens manifested, while he related the 
particulars of the theft; and he con- 
firms his narrative by the testimony' 
of the Burgo-master Qairinus Talesius 
which was this, that he also had 
heard the book-binder express himself 
ill a similar manner* 

It is proper to remark, that there 

is internal evidence of the justness of 

the claims of Haerlem to the invention 

of printing. Several copies of the 

Spiegalde Behoudenisse^ which is one 

of the first books from the Haerlcnr 

pre^s, . are still extant ; and their ap* 

pearance is such as to accord with* 

what has been asserted respecting the 

c 2 
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Tyhifih Mi:ei?e o^pd^ if) ti^Pfm ¥ ^9.?,"?-- 
l§m in, syb8^<y^euj, fifi^Qt^ ol U^l;; 
work, and in othei: p^b%a,l;ions. Tp,, 
these he has prefixed curious speci- 
mens of, the fif^,£s3i^« mi^tb^ I^^s- 
tf r in a little bpol^ ^hict^ vva^.evjltien^l^; 
cornposed for the us$. of chUc^ren,, 
Thej consist ofj the Alp^abieli,^ thp^ 
Lord's prayer^ the. Cre«?d, and two p.i^ 
three other Bcayersk 

^e . .e^ftc^t perifid^ when printing 
vm, ipyefijtert bj JUyjnftps is not a^ . 
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mat Mife^miW§gk9js^\oma^kiAMt 

■frfWtfn^ *t Hkertetn fti 1*40. AH 
mtm erf ^oMUs -WiA "Hie 'Di\ift Af 

iWirtbfe 1ttitiW)v»ttrtfeAts so '^refek, gtttt- 
4MfcHrtg thife 'rittn^ yifilcAWids <*We!i 
H!hfey Mti to -dVeWdttfti teat se*%fal 
y^fs ttliltt hftvfe Bfetti hfefcfi'sgitfy 116 kh 

iMim^t^it Ate BtJteh %i4ieftn fet^*- 

C 3 
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Dutch not having been able tapro* 
duce the work to confirm the assertions 
which had been made, satisfied them- 
selves with this general remark, that 
V hen the art ot printing was risen to 
a considerable state of excellence, 
tne first and more imperfect editions 
of books were used as waste paper. 
Now this conjecture seems to be well 
founded, for Seiz who published his 
treatise on the art in the year 1 740, 
says : *^ As this last sheet concerning 
Haerlem, was going to be printed ofij 
John Enschedi having purchased some 
bocks at a public sale, bought a Dutch 
Psalter, in small 8vo, printed by H. £• 
Van Homberch in the year 1498 at 
Delft^ in Holland. It was bound in 
leather according to the oldest fashion* 
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.Perceiving that the binding was madb 
fast to the paper within by means of 
two slips of parchment that were glued 
between them, and that something 
was printed Upon this in a very oldcba^ 
racter, he detached the slips and found 
to his great surprise; that, they i^ ere 
fragments of a Grammatica DonaiL 

No solid objections have been adr 
vanced against the narrative of the rob- 
bery committed by one of the servants 
of Laurens as recorded by Junius. 
It is by no means incredible:, thai 
. every thing which was absolutely ne- 
cessary could be carried Away by 
stealth It should be remembered — 
|tba,t the servant was practically 
acqu^nt^d with the business, that 
■■■■■' 'Q4t :....-. 
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itoiiod ^a^^iertfeot taodel ^of . tiMft< prikoitiAg 
)i^{mnrtii»~Hfll]d -tfaaciie ccruli 'i^a^jr 
]t8ke mkk him sdcnc of ifhe ntfcrwcAite 
jvpdoiea tvnes whkh bad i)(90li ii^iHI tft 
IHaeYlem. it mayodt te Mbi^ juft 
to obsehre fthat ^anius d6en^ «idt ^b 
ktofekaaw^ who the ^person Wais tliaJt 
commii ted the theft, and that he was 
diistaken resf ectihg the early yge of 
Metal tytpes ut the Haeriem ^te^^ «6 
there is no liatisfiEurtory evidemie ^hal 
llaerlem Hvas in posseasieu erf tiieMl 
ty^s before tbe jear 147SU 

' Tbe person mho most probably ^tftote 
the t^ipes^&c from Laiire&siait HaettoM 
^as John Geinsfleische, sen. and k6 
is supposed toihave committed the 4i6b* 
h^T^ about the yeair 4432/ and to ndve 



M; !$m[s^iirg two at tKWIe ^yie^ MM^ 
4»e^ 4^ut'<#ho JfroHl ^bfe Itnpf^M^fc^M 
-^ ills kVM^Iei^ge ^ fhe ^H Uilitdd ptff^ 
liaps ^Ich cfther^ii^eutii^MfK?^ tfid h)A 
^itcisei^i. ft ^^^eetnis 4[io9t te^A^MMfe 
to iiioiiidud^ thttt <#b«it lEtfowtei^ tM 
yotmgdr <^ro«her hdtf 4fif "{^i^Adr^ >M 
dGAV«dir#]ln<3eiWsft^^^ l9t^;iddiiA^ 
the ri^ldeMie Of ^lllie ta«l^jr^ 'KMrtettIb 

tf GtscteHbei^g tMid ^^Mictfi^iddteid tit 
Stmsbitfg^ ft i« Y^Mt iftb^l^^ HS^m- 

iimttfd ifMiOi hb ^liratt«» ^he^e^ %tft 
tte tdieft^ »<lid «M4uitf(¥(^ 
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From tbeaiithemic docamentsl of a 
legal proc€S8 at Strashurg M'hieh OC'^ 
corred in the year 1438, we learn the 
following particulars respecting Gut* 
tenberg. It appears that be was a 
.native of Stra^burg, that he was an 
ingenious ipan, and that he had en- 
gaged to instruct one Andrew Drize- 
hen, or Drizebenius in the art ot pol- 
ishing stones. At a subsequent period 
he also engaged with one Jbhii Riff in 
the art of making mirrors or looking 
glasses,raspractisedat Aix laChapelle 
and likewise in . some other art9i iat 
knowledge of which Drizeheit ' stii 
Anthony Heilmaa wished to acquire; 
Certfun condition3 were proposed and 
liettled between thep. Upon dn ac- 
cidental visit to Guttenberg who re» 
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9ided in the suburbs of . Strasburg, 
these two pet-ceived thai Guttenberg 
was busily employed in another mys; 
tery which had been carefully . con- 
cealed from then^. After a few re- 
proaches on their part, he proposed, 
on certain conditions, to instruct them 
also in this. One of the conditions 
was, that a portion of the sum ad- 
vanced by the parties who were 
to be instructed in the art, should 
be refunded: to their .heirs, if any of 
them jshould die within the space 
of five years. Drizehen died within 
the term. His heirs insisted upon 
the conditions of the engagement 
being fulfilled, with which, Gutten- 
berg who is represented a^ a litigiousi 
man refused to comply. Aprqc^ss 




tt-as thfe r^filt ttf %is WttrctifWft. 
}^(ilti thte teviileneb '^h t>y tRfe 
aiftefretot %drktach, taftfeftWftrs, "Si* 
Vatrts, 8cb. It 'wtts Ytppatferft, l^ffet '4lHfe 
inNstmUtAtsiited Stt difedfiH^ a ^rit- 
ihiT pve^i. j\s 'SdUn its {JViiitibn M^ 
flead, t)rdet*8 ««*ii6 Hhtnedikt^y ]^veft 
by OcTttiEhfibet^ W his sei^wAs ito W^ 
hirtvfi tts sfectetly ais ^dSl^hfre littttie ^- 
pleflherttti whrtjh, 'ipoh IfuM iextnttWA^ 
tiD«. 'ap|)6ared to be a ^iftlhg '|!>r^ 
tviib 'a eeitain 'qilkfttlty of IWteft dit 

ihe i^th«f U^. HiW, 



^MSyfatkMi aTOr\f8ttte Yffdfle Vf 
Wie J6hn iSwrthitis Hel^ 'thfe ntttp» 



Diizeben, it is evident from, 9( de.-n 
claration made to bis confessor, did 
i)Qttg^( reii^bursj^d ip tktt Ua^l.d^jjrce 

t^^r^^tp^^rectandegttiibH^hya priut^ 

ipgrPT^^^ at.Str^sbwg; wd. i^ sc;^m* 
tlwi^p^^qnbfirg iHfpself wbo p^r^sted. 

ff)^.^ cpn^i^^^^Ml^ ^W^ ip, bis attempt^ 

fpil^d^,^n^,)fijipn he l^tt, the cUy^ ^'4^ 
qVlfpe<J,tft,sf|l! every. ttuDg whic^i he; 
pps^sfgd^ It. (ioe? not; appear lija^ 
hfi, l^iflt !Str^a|i)iJurft bei'ure Uw ye^j; 

^4#4» ,wi?tp,i)e. w^ijit to,,M^^xife. wij^e 
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so 

his brother Geinsfleische had previ- 
ousFy estahUshed a press. Here we 
shall leave thie history of Guttcnbei^ 
that we may proceed with that of hia 
brother. , • ■ • : 
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Geinsfleische, when he was' Settled 
in the city of Nfeiitz, published as 
Junius' remarks, the AlexandH 

* * 

Gatii Doctrindle Bnd Petri Hes^ 
pant travtatus with the very ty[>es 
\H hich originally belonged to Laurens 
Kc^ster, or perhaps with those and 
the addition of some cut iafter the 
model of the types which he had 
stolen. Geihisflersbhe finditig ' that 
th^ sale" of these wdrks was so con- 
siderable, as to answer his purpose^ 
was encouraged to uiid^taice Other 
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publications. For these he prepared 
types, but being, involved in difficul- 
ties on accotint of the magnitude of 
bis undertaking and the expences 
necessarily incurred he revealed the 
secret of the invention to Faustus, (fre- 
quently called Faust, or Fust.) As 
he was an opulent man, he advanced 
the sum required and shared in the 
profits with Geiustleische. 

Geinsfieische having experienced 
miich inconvenience from wooden^ 
types^ determined if possible, to cut 
them out in metal; a[nd . succeeding 
in bis attempts, he and . Faustus un- 
dertook to print a large and elegant 
edition of the Bible in 2 Voulmes: 
folio. This was publi;*hed in . 1450,; 
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y^M sold fon elegaiit npanuaci^ipkt^ ^^ 
dhp^Si^d over Suropie^ at: a vj^y highi 

were enoyloyed ip, preparingr ftif ai^df 
^ecuting this great perfoifHiaBce^: 
Xbe partners: had alterca^tionsi resp^ctr . 
thia exfiie^t^ce ipQurrecL Ai^A^- suit fo\n 
Ipyted vliich wa« dwi4«dj.j^?iii8it( 
(j^insflei3che>, wd tl^; g^t««^lwp.» 
was dissolved ip' 14^;^« '^W^?' ^^' 
sedret was made known. Two print- 
ibg: offices: wepe' esliibtished).' anid^be- 
cis^m^' riyala to ieacfa i othffTi 

: 111' the> year rl447r]^tistosipubttiSi«i 
edra. E^ten aadt openl^i aokniOjM^* 
le^^d-that it was cxecotedJnot^^ittP 
tfaeipLei2/ bbtii>v anv impre$^ion^ ov 
prbudn^i iiti tiieimean tima Geiod^^i 
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fleische connected himself with his 
brother Gtfttenberg, who had proba* 
My iieeri emplo^/ed iu an inferior 
capacity, whilst Geinsfleische and 
Faustu^, were in partnership. These 
brothers cot the types in a very supe« 
nor manner and eirceHed Faustus as 
appears from tbetr pubbcattons in the 
year 1469. Faustus, howevef, took 
into his serrice one Peter Schoeffer de 
Gemsheiffl, a yotmg man of great inge ' 
ndty, who mvented the method oi^ 
casting imtal types from matrices 
wfaieh he cut : thus, much time ana 
ei pence were saved as well as an 
addition made to the eiegancci ^f their 
work, so that in consequence ot tiiis 
invention, they cxrceued their oppo- 
nents. Faiist^s was so highly deiigbt- 



\ 
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ed with this improvement^that as a re- 
ward lo i^cboefier for hb ingenuity, he 
gave him, bis paly daughter Cbr^iuia 
in marriage. 



I" 



Faustus. an<l SchoeffeTi by admiois- 
tering an oath of secrecy to ail whom 
fhey entrusted, confined this improve- 
ment to their own office till the year 
1462, when by the dispersion of their 
seryaius uito difltrent countries at the 
sackini> of Mcntz by the Arebbishop 
Adolphus, . the invention bein^ pub* 
licly kno^a and made rapid progress 
trough vaijous parts of Europe ; and 
among different places, it was ttien 
carried on with success by Meutiliua 
and others at ilitia^burg. 
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f Before the year 1465, the uniform 
character . used in printin'^^ was the 
old gotliic or German, fi cm whtfoce 
our black was at'ter\%ards foimed. 
But in that year an ediiion of Lactbu- 
tius was. printed. in a kind of Semi go^ 
tbic character which was exi^eediiigly 
elegant, and very himilar to the pre- 
sent Roman type, wiiich last, was 
fiist used at Kouie in 14G7. and soon 
after brought to gieat perfection^ 
particularly by Jauson. 

It must have been evident to our 
readers, thiit we have attributed the 
irigin ot the noble and imj)ortant art 
of printinj; to Haerlem — the improve- 
merit to Mentz 
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Tliereis sotnetbing vcay natimd in 
the account given of the* kveDtioa by 
Koster; and there is nothing incredible 
in aupposing that one of his aervanty 
surreptitiously conveyed the art from 
Holland to Germany. Moreover, if 
is highly improbable that di&rent 
persons at distant places should^ quite 
independent of each other, have io* 
vented it at the same time. It is ad^ 
mitted indeed that circumstances did 
exist which seemed calculated to sugr 
gest anidea of it to the mind of a con* 
templative person, and one desirous 
of the intellectual improvement o€ 
the human race. Engrannng had 
been practised long before. The 
manner of making impressioM by 
seats bore some aojetlogv to il, and 
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olso the tnode formerly pmcttsed bj 
the Grand Sidtaiv ot literally setting 
lus haad to an edict by gaakio^ aa 
impression of his whole hand capped 
io ink, " yet (as k has been jmtly re* 
marked) as so many a^es had passed 
without the idea of modern printing 
havings been suggested by either of the 
flsodeg so analogousi the probability 
is as milhons to oae against Uie idea, 
beiqg su^ested to two different per- 
son.H at distant places at the same 
time." 

In order to remove any difficulty 
which may arise in the mind a^aiust 
the idea that Haeriem wa^s the pUce, 
where the art of printing originatexi, 
because that it was loiig the general 

d3 
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opinion of Europe, that the first print 
ingpresi wasestauLshed in G* riiian3i 
it ttiay be proper to obbervc, tha 
vhibt Lanrens and his successor 
principally published works,' whic 
had only a /or^/ popularity, Men! 
issued forth such works as were intc 
resting to foreigners and to the literal 
in general, works in tlie Latin lar 
guage, which has been denominate 
" the living tongue of the learned 
Beautiiul editions of the Classics, a 
well as copies of the Bible attracte 
the attention of persons far and neai 
Considering these circuuiStaiices an 
others which might be mentioned, : 
is no wonder, that Haerlcm has bee 
de|)rivedof the honour arising from ii 
being Uie spot^ where this mobt t)enef 
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cial art commenced Benc^ciat w^ 
may justly pronounce it to he, and 
niayexclaini in the ianguiage of the 
Poet 

Aided by tbee-^O Art sublime ! our raC48 

• • ^ ' ■ .. . . ► 

Spurns the opposing bonds of time and space. 

With Fame's swift Sight to hold an equat 

* cdursei • 

And taste the stream from Reafon's purest 

source ; 

Vice and her hydra sons, thy powers combinMj 

Aiid cast in Virtue's mould the plastic mind. 

M*caft&aT. 



Introduction of the Art of Printing into 

England. 

SOME difficulties and disputes have 
existed respectitig the introducuon o£ 

D4 



the trt «f pmitinjK inio En^nd^ simi* 
hr to tho«e vihicli have prevailed re- 
;^pecluig the origin of it in other coun- 
tries. As the invention of printiof 9t 
Haerlem with wooden types has been 
by many persons unnoticed/ whilst 
th( honour has been ascribed to 
MentZy because there metal types 
were- first use«}y so the person, wto 
fiist printed in England at Oxford 
with wooden types^ has been over^ 
looked, whilst Caxton who first print- 
ed with metal types at Westminster, 
has been mentioned as the original 
artist. 

William Caxton served an appren* 
ticeship to one Bobert Large» a mer- 
cer, wiui| after having been^rift and 



lord mayor of London, died in 1441, 
and Ictt him thirty-four marks which 
was a considerable legacy in those 
tinier. Fiooo tke period of hi» mas- 
tei'ft death he spent the folloMrinfi; tMr* 
ty yf^rs bs a merchant abroad^ wherq 
ID I464, it appears, that be was em^ 
ployed by Edward IV. in a public and 
honourable negodatUm jointly with 
9De Eichard WhUehiU, Esq. to trans*^ 
act«odsoncliide a tr^atv of com*uerce 
l^tweei) the kmg and his broiner-in* 
ItiWy the Duke ol Burgundy, to whom 
EiaodeiB bt longed* He lived many 
ysearsi in tlie court of the Duchess of 
9'^IM^dyf ^^ whom as well %» to Edn 
WVd JV. and his (protber the Duke 
(if Ctarencfi some of his works 
an «ddr«ii»^ H» 9kQi fftim^ 
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for Henry VI I. and his son Prince 
Arthur. 

It was for a long time maintained 
that printing was first introduced into 
England and practised here by Cax« 
ton — that this person, in consequence 
of his travels abroad and residence 
for many years in Holland, FlanderSi 
and Germany, had an opportunity ot 
obtaining information respecting the 
nature and process of the art*--«nd 
that by the patronage of the grea^ 
and particularly of the Abbot of West* 
minster, he first set up a press in the' 
Abbey, and began to print books soonr 
after the year 1471* This was a pre^ 
valent Oj>inton, till a book which had 
scarcely b^en notieed before the Res* 
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toration, excited the attention of the 
curious, ll was date«i from Oxford, 
A D. J468. When this was exa- 
mined, it was deemed a satistaciory 
evidence, that printing \i as exercised 
in that Universitv some years before 
Caxton erected a press in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

The book to which we refer, is in 
the pubhc library at Cambridge ; and 
18 a small volume of 41 leaves in 4to 
with tilts title : *^ Expositio Sancti Je* 
ronimi in Simbolum Apostolorum ad 
Papam Laurentiuai'* : and at the end 
-' Explicit expositio &c. Impressa 
Oxonie, et finita, Anno Domini 
M C CCC LXVIII, XVII die Dc- 
^cecnbris*** 
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Since the appearance of this book, 
Caxtoii has been deprived of the Iko« 
0our of being reprebented m the pefr 
son who 6rU primed ki Enf^land, and 
Oxfoid has been considered bm |ha 
place where the art was first practU 
$e(<. The silence ot historjfi, however, 
concerning so remarkable an eceur* 
reuce was deemed extraordinary — the 
want of an} memorial eves ib the Uni- 
versity, of the establishment of so kth 
portant an art among us was tbougMl 
to be a difficulty. But the obscmily 
in which the afiki,r was inv^ved ha^ 
been cleared up by the discovery of 
a record wlucfa bitd lain neglected, 
or unknown at Lambeth house in the 
register of the See of Canterboryv 
This gives a narrative of tl)e 
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transaction drawn up nJt the very 
tinie» Aii account of ctois record 
was first pQblished m a thin quartd 
tdiuaie in English) with the tiiM 
•— " The Oi*iginal and Growth of 
Printing, collected out of History 
ami the Records otth» Kuigdomi 
wherein it is demonstrate^^, that prin^ 
ting appertaineth to (he IVefbgative 
ftoyal ; and is a Flower of tlie Crovrh 
of England, by Richard Atkyns, Esq. 
r- Whitehall, April 25, \664r. 4ta 
This shews that as soon as the art of 
{Mrinting excited altentfoa in Europe, 
Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury urged the kinff, Henry VI. 
t^ iise all possible means for procuring 
a printing mould (tor so it was theii 
ccdled) to be brought inta the king- 
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dom. The king listened to the propo- 
sal, and taking private advict how to 
carry the design into effect, conchid* 
ed, that it could not be accomplished 
•without great secrecy, aftd a ccmsi- 
derable sum of money, to enable thi 
person or persons employed to draw 
.off some of t lie workmen from HaeF* 
leni in Holland. One Thousand 
marks were deemed necessarv, to- 
wards wliich sum the Archbishop 
contributed three Hundred. . Tlie 
money being provided, Mn Rot)ert 
Turnuur, i?\ho was then master of 
the rol>es, and highly in favour virtK 
the king, was in^ru^(ed with the ma* 
najnment of the desii^n, Mr. Tur« 
no'ir took with him Afr. Cnxton, 
who tradmg much in Holland^ had a 
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€reditable* pretence not only for going 
into tlie low eountries, but for his con- 
tinuance there. Mr. Turwour was in 
disguise with his beard and head sha- 
ven J but Mr. Caxton appeared known 
and public. Having received the 
thousand ' marks, they w ent first to 
Anisttrdan), then to Ltyden, being 
afraid to enter Uaerltm itself, as the 
town had sbeun its jealousy, by apr 
prehending and im|:>risoning several 
persons who came Irom other parts 
with the same design. When the 
thousand marks were expended,* the 
l^ing jsent them five hundred more. 
1 urnour engaged the assistance of 
two Hollanders m bringing off Frede- 
ric C'orsellis, an unt^er workman at 
the Haerlem press^ who late , one 
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nif^bt 0tole frdm his ec mwlet in ^K^** 
^ifle, and entering a feesei prepwadl 
for his recepficm. asilad i n u Brf i * 
ately with a fiiir wind. H not 
being judged prndent t» setUad M 
work in Londei^ tm was aent lb Ox^ 
ford, by means, af ^ ArcUislM^ 
who bad been Viee^afaanedkir and 
afterwaitls ChaneeHbr ei that tJm« 
▼ersit^; and be was ednducted ibidbef 
by agiutfd tn prevent Ms ascape i» 
fore he had perfbrmed his coMMSt i 

As meoiwenienees were fotmd eoil^ 
nected wiih the Cfrcnmstance of tta. 
Oxftird press beiAg so ftur distant 
from LoQdon, the king had apr^ 
established at St Alban> and another 
ill the city of Westminstery where 



hooks of divitiHy and' fH^ rtere 
priitted. 

Some eminent writert; mttfief'ilQ* 
tbority of the record Bt Iiaemt)etly4iievtf 
declared Aalr Corse^lb wair tbe' ftiit 
printer in Eng^tmd. Bdttt faa^ Veen 
objected that this record •••wnsriffevtsf 
heard of before the puMrcatJort tjrf Ab^^ 
kyns'fi book, and that' it hasr not'evef" 
since been seen, or prodilct(^ Wy trtiy 
man, though theregbterstif CanterUtry 
have be^n dfligentiy arid^ parricuMrly 
searched for it.'' Iir reptf, it has 
fil^n observed; that it is nDtprobab)^ 
that Atkyns t^ouM foige a record tti 
be laid I>e1bre the kmg and ctKRicil^- 
H iuch bis adversaries cocdd' disprove; 
hewing at tiiat time* engaged inrtin 
expeusive lau^suit with the Company 
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of Stationers, in defence of the kingis* 
patents, under which he claimed some 
exclusive powers of printing — Besides- 
it is said^ John Bagford in his History 
of Printing at Oxford, asserts- that he 
knew that Sir John Birkenhead had 
an authentic copy of it in l665 (by 
mistake be calls it 1664) when Sir 
J. Birkenhead was appointed by the 
House of Commons to dra'w up a bilt 
relative *ta the exercise of that art* 
This was cpnfirmed by the Journals 
of that house, Friday,^ Oct 27, 1665^ 
vol. VIII^ p. Sas, where it ordered 
that this Sir John Birkenhead should 
carry the bill on that subject to the 
House of Lords for their consent. 
The act was agreed to in the upper 

' * ■ « 

liottse on Tuesday, Oct* 31^andrc^ 
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eeived the royal assent, on the smne 
day ; immediately after \»?hich ^he paiv 
;liament was pruroguecL It ha? been 
tboD|;ht probable, tjbs.t after Mft Atf- 
kynd bjatd published bis book jn \^Q^ 
the parlia»jLient considered \t praper 
the. next year to enquir^e into the yight 
.of the King's prerogative — and tb%t 
Sir John .Birkenhead i^ispecced .ih^ 
o^riginal Xbem in the ^ui^t^y of s:^cl:^ 
;bishop . Shejdpn-rbut i||Pg : it ^,ii>- 
sufficient to, prpve Jhe ppiji^, for whicjji 
Mr. Atkyns had cited it^ madi^ no- n> 
port of the manu'script to the house,, 
.«nd only HHOTecIf th^ thejornie^'iaw 
.should be rei\ewed... > Tbe^ oiiani^ril))^ 
it is supposed,, was never retujr^pqd.tp 
tlie proper keeper of iti but wj^Si^fr^ 
yards burnt JQ .theiilie .o/!.,,JEAftdj>|i. 
Sept 13,. U)6e. ^ %% 



i 



19\ei^itt}oB*&ftt printing iMai^ pTm- 
tided at O^lfortf) seems to Mv^ fH^ 
vall^d IbAg befbro Atkyns pubtiglie^ 
liisbiDok. i^TAii T4^yd6, iti: hia Apo^ 
itogifr pro Antlqiiitate, Acadt^mM €^19- 
niensib, published 1^8, s€lys: "It ib 
^o deliVened dbwh* iti aHti&nt Wf^i* 
iing^i^ aDudiRg {H<>bably to the liam>- 
beth M.S. Kiiig Chaises Z. alto in b£i 
letters pat^ to the University €f 
Oxfard^/^Sifte l^aSj mei^iolA 

printing as l^iffoduted to Oxford from 
abroftdi 

Cb^teliis itiig^ priM smdte worI» 
Without dMe 01^ name of place, or \Skt 
<:ivil 'vvws', wfaieh broke 611 1 ib I46£fy 
migbt render* it' necessary for himte 
-be w^ive^s a Printer for eome time. 



boo.i^ Ae4 ft few acipiM^iif tbdsfi Ihfokfc 
were printed in those days of ignor- 
ant ^(i^$s/«Hen thi» bdinfl ^«iks 

fjfftt ftdrtkh^'iwt'teiog tketicoowkredli 
iiiiicyirkQiilJQs^ )arigbi Hoe vted foraooiK 
jnou purposes^ . 
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hnaper to Hevy ¥IiL ^ttd. tithrra^-^ 
<^b CitxtdD '''tbrfirstlxrinttr of fiog'. 
iMid*" TfaiS) bewev^ litay lie 8c^^ 
counted for trdm Im iidngUherlfest' 
i^bo exeFcised Ite ^irt wkk fumie 
0^^«> i^i^<i ^^^ thus ghtat^^ im^qmd 
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k; yet Ci)FsiBlH& 'might print at Ox- 
ford fit an' eariier period mih sepa^ 
fai€ lout t^pes tn zvood, which was- 
Ihe plan he 'had learnt at Haerlem. 






• The first book which Caxtoh seems- 
to fhave printed in this country, was ' 
ill .'1474* It was a translation from ^ 
tiie French x)f a work " On the Game^ 
and Play of the Chei^e." 4 

•• Caxlon was" an historian, asr well 
as a translator and a printer.' He^' 
lived to :bc old ; probably he wW' 
more* than fourscore at the time of bis- 
death. In thcyear 1471, he cSom-* 
plained of ." the infirmities of age' 
creeping. upon him, and enfeebling his> 
body;" yet he followed his business 
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for a long time after that peria3| titt 
1491, in which year he died. ^ 

Sioce the days of Caxton, printing 
lias been carried on to a very great ex- 
tent; and this noble art has beeft 
much improved. Baskerville was the 
person who. first introduce, fine print* 
ing. His type was peculiarly elegant 
and the ink which he used wa& ex- 
tremely favourable for exhibiting the 
beauty of the type. Others have pro- 
ceeded m the steps of Kaskepville, 
knowing the celebrity which he ac- 
^» tired, and prompted by the spirft of 
^emulation. Amongst those of the 
present, age, the names of fiensley 
and Bulmer stand foremost, '^ from 
^bose press have issued some of tte 

£ 4 
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^b|e^ 4gN^cioi€ps .of t^pogmpl^ that 
are to be fo^uj^ ia ,ti^ ,cpm^, Vqr 
in Europe*** 

i ... 

Tif^ly ^loyrable and useful ifs tb^ 
^ofes^icp,^^ v(:bi€;b tbo^ igeutlemep 
I)«yef4^yptciid much ot thw timp* It 19 

*^''T%e iMteor lieam diat science lent isaft* 
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M^RKmar. 



jOnjtiht Manner m whhh Prwtung 

is p€rj4>rvicd^ 

llavfi^ iiIfQady rlrei^d pano^nii^ 

ihe lorigm cf the ^t of Pnq^ing 09 

thm i20ntbieat, Mid jt^ intfofd^ti^ 

iaki Grqikt Bntdin, w^^ now prppq^ 
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the manner ia -idbich the art is pcac« 
t^sed. 

. Tte persons fimployed in printing 
«Lse of twox;lasses -Compositors, vvbo 
rao^ and lurm the ktters into wocds^ 
lines), pages, &c. according to the cqpj^ 
HhicJU they receive from the avithor-^ 
t^d Pxf ssGoen, who apply ink to thq 
same^r and take oS the iin,prej»&k>tu 
The Jtypes being cast, >the compositor 
^stxibtites each JuekI hy itsjelt anzong 
t^ diviaiona of two wqodea ^^^in^n 
an iypp/er and a lower one, called 
cases, which distribution is denomi->t^ 
nated laying the cases. Each of these 
]^4ividediotaUttle.ceUs. Those of >he 

r^ff^ ciase ac^ 99^^^ nuinher ^and tbe^ 
ArA all of th e ^amft rize, InthexxLthc 
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capitals, small capitals, accented let- 
ters, figures, &c. are disposed, the capi* 
tals being placed in alphabetical order. 
In the cells of the lower case, which are 
54, the small letters are placed with the 
points, spaces, &c. These cells are 
of different sizes, the largest containing 
the letters most used ; they are DOt 
in alphabetical order, but the celU 
which contain the letters most fre- 
quently wanted are nearest the com- 
positor's hand. Each case is fixed a 
little aslant, that the compositor may 
more conveniently reach the upper 
cells. 

When a line is composed, if it end* 
with a word or syllable there will b^ no 
cccdsion for any differeutarrangement;' 
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^ilherwise more space ninst be ptit in, 
or tha'distancds be lessened betweert 
ttie several words, so as to iriake every 
line end even. The spaces are pieced 
of metal shaped exactly like shanks of 
the letters. They are Of '^v^drious' 
thicknesses ; thtir use is to support 
the letters, 'and to preserve a proper 
distatl^e between the words: because 
they do not reacJiso high as the let* 
tfers, they iiiake no impression, when' 
th^ v^brk is printed. 'As soon tfs the 
first line is finished^ the compositor , 
proceeds to the next; he therefore 
moves the sietting rule which is made 
of b'rasife,* from ftchiiid tht- fonH6r and 
hribgs it*b?r6l'(»'^^ttf and's6 (ioiitip6ses an- 
dlher line agaiiist; itSi'rae'siime ma'dne^-' 
M h<j"di€l fW-^firei i?aKtI' He " gofes bn^ 



till his composjbigtstlck is fiUl^ ^^^Afttk 
Kje empties all the lines that it flfiqh; 
tains into a gaily, which is a flat {iiGce 
of board vyith a ledge at Uje dMt^ql 
and another at the ead towards the 
rjght.hand. 

The Compositor thus pur^oei^ y$ 
business till h^has formed a xjoq^f^^e 
page, when be ties ii up with #. 0^4 
or packthread ; then setting it ^y^ h^. 
proceeds with the work^ l^iill ^hja'i^q^ 
her of pag^s to be oontaunfed in^aihe^ 
is completed ; .aivi when eoaipl^e4 
he carries them to the imposing $$€^»9ft, 
there, to be vaiig^ in onder^ #TiA 
fastened M^gietJi^ ii;) a frame QaU«i^4;% 
chase. Thisis^jter^^jdiHYpo^i^ Tb^ 
chAse Is a veiMmg^arir^ik fmx» q£ 



«lir(S*nt (RmeHsHihs ikcco^dth^ ft> tfefe 
bIm 6[ the papiiir to l>fe ptihted: It 
liafe twoert^ss pieces df the sftiiie Tiietel, 
ecUlieil d- loilg and ^ittort fcrbsi^, iiidr- 
'tfee<t at oitch endj so- as to he taken 
out'dccasiottttliy; 
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^ the cfifffefetii sitiiatlohs of tfiisfe 
crbfees, the ch&se is adaptttd IbrifliSto- 
renrt vdutofes : ftir quattdi^fitl octsivo^ 
bite traversfes the middle Ifenjjth^is^ 
%he^ other broadw-ise, so as to ibtfersedt. 
ieiicii otifer iti the ccntiie : fdr tdrelvei 
^ad t#eftty fburs, the sfabrt crbiis ii 
rehiofie* litatisJr-tb ime end of th* 
xihase: fbr folios, the long crbes^ is iehi^ 
th^^ feft mt; atttf the^hott otie^^ ii 
16ft ih thb middle ; atid fdv broadsides^ 
hdtti crossfes m tiltiki utrs^. 76 
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dress the- cliase^ .or proi^riy fix the 
pages therein, ibe compositor tnaketh 
use of a set of furniture, consisting of 
slips of wood of different dimensions^ 
,and about Jialf an inch high, that they 
may be lower than the letters* Some 
of these are placed at the top of the 
.pages and called head sticks; some 
between them to form th|3 inner man* 
jgin ; others on tiie side of the crosses^ 
to form the outer margin, where tb^ 
j)aper,is to be doubled j and some in 
the form of \\ edjcs to the sides and 
bottom of the pages. Is this mannei^ 
the p^ges being placed. at their pror 
|)er distances, and.sjpcured Jroqfi receive 
ing iojury by the. cimse taid furniture 
placed about them, they are all un*- 
^tied, and fastened together, by . ^iijo^ 



ykig up between the slanting . side of 
the foot and side-sticks and the chasej, 
)iith a piece of hard wood termed a 
fibooting-stick, and a mallet^ small 
pieces of wood called quoins^ cut in 
the wedge form. AU being thus 
bound fast together, so that none of 
the letters will fall out, the work is 
ready to be committed to the Pressr 
man. In this condition it b called a 
form ; and as two forms are required 
for every sheet, when both sides are 
to be printed, it is necessary, that tlie 
distances between the pages in eacb 
form should be placed with, such nice- 
ty as that the impression of the pag^s 
in one form may be made to fall ex 
actly on the back of the pages ol the 
Other ; and this is called register^ 
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As t&cfrc stnst uukiuou^ d^ 
2Qiiie mbukrs ia the worft^ tidier 
ihroush the over^^t of die ctmiposi- 
tor, or Dy tbe casoat lmi5|ioatioQ of 
letters in the cases^ a sbeet is printed 
off which kr called a pmoL Tins is 
given to the corrector, who wben be 
has read it o?er and rectified it bv the 
cop%, makini; the altCFauons m die 
margin, delivers it back Xo the cooH 
positor, that it may be printed witlt 
accuracj. The compositor then im- 
lockmg the form upon the impo^ing 
stone, by loosening the qucuns or 
wedges which bound the letters to^ 
gether, rectifies the mistakes by pick* 
ing out the laulty, or wrong letters 
with a slender sharp-pointed steel 
bodkin, and putting odiers ihto ttSSit 
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places. After this a second proof is 
made, sent to the Author and correc* 
ted as before ; and then there b ano- 
ther proof called a revise, M^hich is 
made for the purpose of seeing whe« 
ther all the mistakes marked in the 
last proof, are corrected. 

Tlie Pressman's business is to work 
off the forms which have been prepa- 
red by the compositor, and in doing 
this, four things are necessary, paper 
ink, balls and a press. To fit the 
paper for use, it is first wetted by dip- 
ping several sheets together in water. 
These are afterwards laid in a lieap 
one upon another ; and to make them 
take the water equally, they are all 
pressed down with a weight a^t the 

F 
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top. The ink is made df oil tmcl 
lamp-btack. The balls, by which the 
ink is applied to the formSi ^^ ^ kind 
of woodeq funnels with handles, the 
cavities of which are filled with wool ; 
find, peltt t. €. a dried sheep's skin, is 
nailed pver then^/ which is made ex* 
ceedingly soft by soaking ' it in urine 
and rubbing it well One of these 
balls, the pressman takes in each 
-hand, and applying one of. them to 
the ink block, he works tbeoi together 
to distribute tlie ink equally; afters- 
wards be blackens the form which 
is placed on the press, by beating with 
the balls upon the face of the letten 

The press which is said to be best 
adapted for any kind ot printing, i 
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that lately invented by Earl Stanhope, 

.and originally made by Mr. Walker. 

This gives a vast? accessioa of povirer 

tvith a very considerable diminution pf 

labour. It is to be regretted^ how* 

.ever, that the ex pence of the pur- 

. chase, is so great as to preclude its 

^general use. Mr. Bropke^ a printer's 

Joiner, has, however, improved tbo 

^common press :Oq the principle of the 

Stanhope one. 



On Stereotype Priniin^^ 
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BEFORE we conclude, it will be 
proper to take some notice of the 
. Stereotype art : i. e. of the art of 
printing with solid or fixed types. 

F 2 
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J Vander Mey, a Dutchman, who 
resided at Leyden about the end of 
the 16th century ^^ms to have in 
vented and practised this art, but it 
it is probable that it died with its in* 
ventor. The next person who appears 
' to have directed his attention to plate 
making, was a Mn Ged, who began 
this in the year 1725. He formed 
diflerent connexions in this business, 
but not succeeding in consequence of 
the opposition which he met with, he 
went to Edinburgli, where he had be- 
fore resided. There he published, in 
1736, a Stereotype edition of Sallust. 

About 50 years after Mr. Ged, Mr. 
Tilloch the learned editor. of the Phi- 
losophical Magazine, deviled a scheme 
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of a siaiilai* nature in cotmbxioti xvith 
Mr. Foulis, printer to the tTnivefsity 
of Glasgow. They printed several 
English works from solid plates, and 
also a greek voluoie, Xenophbn's Ana 
basis, 1783. Since their practice of 
the Stereotype art, Didot, the cele- 
brated French printer has applied it to 
various publications. 

It should alsd be observed that 
some years after Mr. HUoch had de - 
dined the pro3ecutij)fn of this art, Mr. 
Wilson a respectable printer engaged 
with -Earl Stanhope in the pursuit of 
it, Tmd it appears from Mr. Wilson's 
account that success attended their 
exertions. His Lordshi|)^ it seems, 
received his first instructions in tbt art 

f3 



frobfi Mr. Titloch, and had Mr. FotH 
lis with -bim for some time at his seat 
at Ch^vening. 

With respect to the Stereotype art, 
it is, we believe, considered by some 
copnpetent judges^ that it will not do 
for every work which is to be printed. 
It seems, indeed, to be adapted only 
for books of established reputation 
and extensive sale, and for such as 
require and admit of no alteration. 

CO^CLUSXOlf, 

THUS have we dven a coocise^ 
but, we trust, comprehensive account 
of the -^rr of Printing.^ We have 



*We take tliis opportunity of referring ' 
oar readers for a more full accouat of the Atl . 
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traced ita origin and progress on ihfe 
Coutineut — and also its introduction 
into Grqat Britain -;Wo have describ- 
ed the manner, in wl>icb it is usually 
performed ; and lasdy, we have pre- 
sented before ouK readers a bri^bis'^ 
tory of tlte Stereotype method. 

Of all the arts vvhich engage tlia 
attention of man, surely no one is 
more calculated to promote truth ; we 
therefore earnestly wish, that the li- 

^ — III I — ■■ 111 nij 1 _ ■ ■ I I ■ r mil i»«. Ti 

in all its branclu^i tP Mr. Stowt^r's ini^euous 
and elegant work, entitled, '*The Printer*^ 
Grammar^', siuce it was not our dtfsign in the 
above essay, to present such a complete view 
as might be necessary to one who wishes to ac«* 
quire a thorough knowledge of the art so as to 
practise it, but to afford such information a| 
would be interesting to readers in general* 

w 4 



ber^ of the press may descend n 
paired to tbe remotest generatioiia 

*■ Since tnilh n truth, u dl aHow, 
It cmmM ttriktOiniiKg 
FemicioBs emr nan her brow 
When tyratU Unit priDtiB|f' 
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ON 

BOOK»BINBINa 



In our concluding Essay, we propose 
to consider the subject of Book-bind* 
ing, which appears to follow with pro* 
priety the topics already discussed — 
biz. the arts of paper-making and 
printing. 

Book-binding is the art of gathering 
and iastening together the sheets of a 
book and covering them with a back» 
In ancient times, the leaves were only 
jglued together, and rolled upon round 
atidcs or cyHndenof wood which were 
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used as handles. This invention is 
attributed lo the Egyptians ; and the 
plan was also continued till long after 
the age of Augui&tuSi 

The form now in use, is said to have 
been invented by on^ of Ib^ Atluji 
Kings of Pergaipm«, Eqr th9 io^truQ^ 
tlon and aaiiju^^meqt of our rc«^er^ 
we^ shall endefivonpr. tag^v^ ^ji^v^ bul; 
cQQcise ^qqup^ qf tl^ 9|«ier8,l opona^ 
tiotu 

"^ lcaive« an- fiifst, M^ V^ a 
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a stone with a heavy bamfnei^ to make 
them smooth and lie close to^^ther ; 
then they are pressed and collated, 
by observing that the signatures nm in 
alphabetical order. When the back 
of the book, is to be fli^t, it is sawn be* 
fore it is sewed to let in the cord, but 
when the bands are to be raised, the 
book is sewed without being sawn, or * 
glued on after the book is cut, en the 
first plan. The folding, sewing, and 
headbanding of books is generally peiv- 
formed by women. In sewing t-ho' 
sheets of a book together, a hanri press - 
is used wbicb tightens the cord ; and' 
the sewing is accomplished by draw- 
ing a thread through the middle of 
each sheet round the bands, and, at* 
the same tune ' the waste papers are 
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fastened on with the needle, which 
are at a future period pasted on the in- 
side of the cover. After the sewing, 
the book is glued at the back, and the 
bands are opened and scraped, that the 
paste^boards may be properly fixed. 

The back is turned with a hammer, 
and the book is fixed in a press be* 
tween two boards called backing 
boards, and hammered round, that a 
groove may be formed for the paste- 
boards which in the fore-edges are 
squared in the press by an instrument 
called a plough, that has the cutting 
knife affixed to it. The squares for 
the head «and tail of the book being 
left till it is cut. 
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When the paste-boards are applied^ 
holes are made for fixing them to the 
book. After the bands are drawn, they 
are cut off nearly to the boards and 
beaten down with the^ hammer. The 
» back of the book is then thinly glued or 
pasted again, and it is put into the 
standing-press; next it is taken to the 
cutting press and placed between two 
boards, the one lying even with the 
press, that the knife may run upon it, 
the other above the press, for the knife 
to run against. The paste-boards are 
squared, by pulling them, down before 
tlieheadof the book is cut ; and after it 
is cut, they are raised up beyond it 
before the tail is cut 

• 

* In cutting the fore edges, the back 
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ti( the book is made flat by a pah* of 
Kooden or iron trindles nearly resenf* 
bling the forna-of a folder. To effect 
tliis, the trindles are placed between 
the boards and the back, fihen the 
trindles are taken away, the book is 
then fixed in the press, and cut as be- 
fore. This being done, the fore-edge 
. groove is formed together with the 
square edges. 

The next operation is sprinklin|^ 
or gilding the leaves of the book. 
.Sprinkling is done by dipping a 
brush into the liquid and putting it 
on fine by striking it against an iron 
pm. By this motion^ the ed|es 
of the leaves are sprinkled in a fegu- 
iar manner. The lic^uid^ into wbicb 
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tlie brush is dipped^ is made of difEe-' 
rent materials according to the colour 
used. When the edges are covered^ 
entirely uitb one icolour, the liquid i» 
applied by meansofaspojnge. if the 
leaves are to l)e gilt^ the edges are well 
acraped and smoothed with a hur» 
X)isher ; then gold leaf is laid en with 
we made of the white of an egg and 
<water ; and when the edges are dry^ 
they are again burnished to give them 
a bright appearance* Aiterwards. the 
book is headbanded with silk, thread, 
or woisted by platting it round a bit 
of glued cord, or paper rolled up fixe^i 
.with a needle to the back. Befui^e 

the book is covered, iSne, back is lined 

ft 

with paper^ or canvas to strengthen it 



When this is done, the cover is fas- 
tened to the pasteboards. Formerly, 
it was the common custom to bind all 
books in parchment, but parchment 
when used for binding is now chiefly 
confined to Account books. Cal^ 
sheep, and Russia leather are princi- 
pally used at the present tinie« If a 
book is to be merely half -bound, then 
only the oack and comero hive leather 
fixed on them and the rest is covered 
with marble paper. 

The following is the method of fas- 
tening the coven The leather being 
moistened in water, is cut out about 
an inch larger than the book, then past- 
ed and placed upon the fiasteboards 
on the outside and doubled over the 
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edges in the inside/ the four' corners 
being cut off' with' the shears.. * The 
book is then wariped at tlie fire, ' and 
rubbed with the folder- to make, the 
glue adhere and form the headband 
properly.. If the book has raisec) 
bands, it ji tied iip bietweeh two boards 
at the fore-edge part with cprds cbnti^ 
nued to the back,' so* that the' bands 
may be mor^ accurately formed ; then 
the volume is dried as before fnentfon- 
edy arid when dry, uhcordedr havidg 
the leaves opened at ea'dh dfid. \^ 
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The next process ' is to ty ash the 
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book with a tittle paste and water, 

and fheii to sprinkle it Gne with a brushy 

. , , . ^ ^ ^ . . . . • ' i' ' f 

by, striking^ it- against an iron piri, " un- 
less it'is -td btfl^iafbifect-: if'tlia-^ i^ 
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ilpne^ the hook is put between two 
rods in an ohlique direction, then wa« 
ter is. thrown coarsely with a bru^, 
which is followed by a black liquid 
madt: of copperas and water^ or steel 
filings boiled with vineg^. Next a 
brush is tg be used with salt of tar- 
tar mixed with water» and lastly tl^e 
book is to be wiped with a wet sponge* 

When a book is letteiied, most cdmr 
Qionly a piece of Morocco leather is 
pasted on the back between the 
firsC and second bands to receive the 
title in gold letters, and sometimes 
a second between the next bands. un^r 
demeath,^ where the number of the 
volume is marked^ The gilder makesr 

^l^tt^ra OA the baQk, likewise ^ 
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roses, starsy &c. with pallets and rolls 
formed of brass. The parts of the 
leather to which the tools are to bcr 
applied are glazed with the white of 
an eg^ and then rul>bed with an oiled 
spoa^ to prevent the goid leaf, whi^ 
is then laid on, from adhering to any 
other parts, excepting those iipoil 
which the tools make an impression. 

Tlie pieces of gold leaf tee cut out 
nearly fo the sise laired, mA upon 
these the pidtets and rolls ai^ stamped 
according fo the £atncy of the work- 
man* Tbesuperiluou&gpld is robbed 
off iirith an oikd rag aftd i^tiTarda 
cleared by a piece ot fl^nfe^L A^fU 
the book is gilt, the eofee is polished 
with a polishif^ wo^ which is made 
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hot and passed, over the cover : thus 
the vohime is completed.* 



* ^ 



• The above essay is not designed to teach the 
Art to those who mean to pursue it as their 
profefision, but to furnish matter which may 
interest young persons and others, who are do* 
sirous of understanding something -concerning 
the general operation. What is there expressed 
is an account of the common^ mode h( book- 
binding ; bUt-it shbilld be obs(&rved, thUt there 
are various kinds of extra and fancilul binding 
in Catfy Ra^ia, and' Sibrocco performed upon 
a similar plan ^ith the greatest care and nicety 
of workmanship, with, or without spring backs« 
Vellum and parchment binding for Account 
books' is done upon a like principle biit it is 
sewed. oil parchment slips instead of baring cords 
oi bands, the hick part £>f the covering, bciug 
sti&nedy to make iJie book open flaU 

IHL KND. 
Baztery Printer^ X«ewes. 
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